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2 FREDERICK THE GREAT, 


The envy of the class which he quitted, and the civil scorn of the 
class into which he intruded himself, were marked in very significant 
ways. The elector of Saxony at first refused to acknowle J ‘the new 
majesty. Louis the Fourteenth looked down on his brother king with 
an air not unlike that with which the count in Moliére’s play regards 
Monsieur Jourdain, just fresh from the mummery of being made a 
gentleman, Austria exacted large sacrifice in return for her recogni- 


tion, and at last Te ee 
Frederick by his son, Frederick William, o prince 


whomust be allowed to have possessed some talents for administration, 

but whose character was disfigured by the most odious vices, and 
whose cecentricities were such as had never been seen out of a mad- 

house. Te was exact and diligent fn the transaction of business, anid 
he was the first who formed the design of obtaining for Prussia a 
place among the European powers, altogetlier ~~ im rh ag wales to her 
extent and population, by means of a strong mil 

Strict economy enabled him to keep up a peace establstiment of sixty 
thousand troops. These t were disciplined in such a manner, 

that, placed beside them, ine sehold ents of Psi nates: and 


St. James would have appeared an awkwa' es The master of 
rors a foree could not but be by all hi neighbors as a for- 
midable enemy and a valuable 


But the mind of Frederick William was so ill-regulated that all his 
inclinations became passions, ‘and all A aa partook of the char- 
acter of moral and intellectual disease. His parsimony be ee 
into sordid avaric», His taste for military pomp and order 
mania, like that of 2 Dutch bargomaster for tulips. While the en- 
voys of the court of Berlin wer in a state of such squalid poverty as 
moved the | iter of fi n capitals—wlhile the food of the royal 
family was so that even hunger loathed it—no price was thought 
too extravagant for tall recruits. The ambition of the king was to 
form a brigade of giants, and every country was ransacked by his 
agents for men above the ordinary stature. These researches were 

not confined to Europe. No head that towered above the ero is 
taatinenmet Aleppo, of Cairo, or of Surat, could eseape the erim: 
of tee William, One Irishman more than seven eh Pa wo 

up in London hy whe Prussian ambassador, 

pent of nearly £1,300 stert very much more than ‘ie ate sate 
sudor's This extravagance was the more absurd because q 
stout youth of five feet eight, who might have been procured for a 
fow dollars, would in all bility have been a much more valuable 
soldicr, But ta Fredrick William this huge Irishman was what a 
brass Otho ors Vinegar Bible is to a collector of 1 different kind.* 


& veh tthe thus describes the pee ws ag :—" A Potsdam Giant Regiment, 








never saw Battalions of them— 
oes doing formal dite a Gat) the third at Seen 
Was he o tive Batallion 2.100 sons in all. Sublime enough, hagely per 
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made peace with England, and Wee nes 
¥ The pretensions of Charles of 
Bavaria could present no ubstacle to an acwumeslaton Chat 
happy pring: war bo more: and Francis of Loraine, the listed of 
Maria ‘Theresa, was raised, with the gener nsent of the German 
body, to the Imperial throne. 

Prussia was again at peace: but the European war lated (ill tn 
the year 1744, it was terminated by the trots of iy la Chapelle 
Of all the powers that had taken part in it, the only gawwr wen Fwd 





















































82 FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


“I forewarn thee, shun 
His deadly arrow ; nel:her vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in those bright arms, 
Though te “d heavenly ; for that fatal dint, 
Save Ilim who reigns above, none can resist.” 


We cannot pause to recount how often that rare talent was exer- 
cised against rivals worthy of esteeam—how often it was used to 
crush and torture encmies worthy only of silent disdain—how often 
it was perverted to the more noxious purpose of destroying the last 
solace of earthly misery and the last restraint on earthly power. 
Neither can we pause to tell how often it was used to vindicato jus- 
tice, humanity, and toleration—the principles of sound philosophy, 
the principles of free government. is is not the place for a full 
character of Voltaire. 

Causes of quarrel multiplied fast. Voltuire, who, partly from love 
of money oe | partly from love of excitement, was always fond of 
stockjobbing, became implicated in transactions of at least a dubious 
character. The king was delighted at having such an opportunity 
to humble his guest ; and bitter reproaches and complaints were cx- 
changed. Voltaire, too, was soon at war with the other men of Ict- 
ters who surrounded the king; and this irritated Frederick, who, 
however, had himself chiefly to blame: for, from that love of tor- 
menting which was in him a ruling passion, he perpetually lavished 
extravagant praises on smal] menand bad books, merely in order that 
he might enjoy the mortification and which on such occasions 
Voltaire took no pains to conceal. His Majesty, however, soon had 
reason to regret the pains which he had taken to kindle jealousy 
among the members of his household. The whole palace was in a 
ferment with literary intrigues and cabals. It was to no purpose 
that the imperial voice, which kept a hundred and sixty thousand 
soldiers in order, was raised to quiet the contention of the oxasperated 
wits. It was far easier to stir up such a storm than to lull it. Nor 
was Frederick, in his capacity of wit, by any means without his own 
share of vexations. Ile had sent a large quantity of verses to Vol- 
taire, and requested that they might be returned with remarks and 
correction, _‘‘ See,” exclaimed Voltaire, ‘‘ what a quantity of his 
dirty linen the king has sent me to wash!” Talebearers were not 
wanting to carry the sarcasm to the royal ear, and Frederick was as 
much incensed as a Grub Street writer who had found his name in 
the ‘‘ Dunciad.” 

This could not last. A circumstance which, when the mutual re- 
gard of the friends was in its first glow, would merely have been 
matter for laughter, produced a violent explosion, Maupertuis en- 
joyed as much of Frederick's good-will as any man of letters. Ha 
was President of the Academy of Berlin, und stood second to Voltaire, 
though at on immense distance, in the literary society which had 
been assembled at the Prussian court. Frederick had, by playing for 
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some gross indignity. He was confined twelve days in a wretched 
hovel. Sentinels with fixed bayonets kept guard over him. His 
niece, was dragged through the mre by the soldiers. Sixteen hun- 
dred dollars were extorted from him by his insolent jailers. It is ab- 
surd to say that this outrage is not to be attributed to the king. 
Was anybody punished for it? Was anybody called in question for it? 
}Vas it not consistent with Frederick's character? Was it not of a 
Jpiece with his co :duct on other similar occasions? _ Is it not notorious 
that he repeatedly gave private directions to his officers to pillage and 
demolish the houses of persons against whom he had a grudge— 
charging them at the same time to take their measure in such a way 
that his name might not be compromised? He acted thus towards 
Count Buhl in the Seven Years’ War. Why should we believe that 
he would have been more scrupulous with regard to Voltaire ? 

When at length the illustrious prisoner regained his liberty, the 
prospect before him was but dreary. He was an exile both from the 
country of his birth and from the country of his adoption. The 
French government had taken offence at his journey to Prussia, and 
would not permit him to return to Paris; and in the vicinity of 
Prussia it was not safe for him to remain. —@ 

He took refuge on the beautiful shores of Lake Leman. There, 
loosed from every tie which had hitherto restrained him, and having 
little to hope or to fear from courts and churches, he began his long 
war against all that, whether for good or evil, had authority over 
man; for what Burke said of the Constituent Assembly was emi- 
nently true of this ity great forerunner. He could not build—he 
could only pull down ; he was the very Vitruvius of ruin. Ie has 
bequeathed to us not a single do-trine to be called by his name, nota 
single addition to the stock of our positive knowledge. But no human 
teacher ever left behind him so vast and terrible a wreck of truths 
and falsehoods—of things noble and things base—of things useful 
and things pernicious. From the time when his sojourn beneath the 
Alps commenced, the dramatist, the wit, the historian, was merged 
in a more important character. He was now the patriarch, t.c 
founder of a sect, the chief of a conspiracy, the prince of a wide 
intellec:ual commonwealth. He often enjoyed a pleasure dear to tha 


-better part of his nature—the pleasure of vindicating innocence 
“which had no other helper, of repairing cruel wrongs, of punishing 


tyranny in high places. He had also the satisfaction, not leas accept- 
able to his ravenous vanity, of hearing terrified Capuchins call him 
the Antichrist. But whether employed in works of benevolence or in 
works of mischief, he never forget Potsdam and Frankfort ; and he 
listened anxiously to every murmur which indicated that a tempest 
was gathering in Europe, and that his vengeance was at hand. 

Ho soon had his wish. Maria Theresa had never for a moment 
forgotten the great wrong which she had received at the hand of 
Frederick. Young and delicate, just left an orphan, just about to be 
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history of the mutnal jealousies and enmities of France and Austria, 

Sine» the administration of Richelieu, above all, it had been consid- 

ered as the plain policy of the most Christian king to thwart on 

Seccials telrinbs aockrut netioet alls dketsia af thee Goce 
w % 

Coes wanssi denies ots malian been y 


unable to mitigate this 
strong antipathy, The rulers of France, even while clothed in the 
even while the heretics of Rochelle and 
Auvergne, had still looked with favor on the Lu and Calvin-, 
istic princes who were st against the chief of the empire. 
If the French any respect to the traditional rues 
down to them many generations, they would have 

acted towards F as test of their predecessors 
wards Gustavus Adolphus. That there was en) between 


ship between Prussia and France, With France, Frederick could 
never have any serious controversy. His territories were so situated, 
that his ambition, greedy and unscrupulous as it was, could never im- 
hit te attack her of his own accord. He was more than half a 
an, He wrote, spoke. read nothingebut French; he de- 
lighted in French society. The admiration of the gree le 
r posed to himself as the best reward of all his exploits. It in- 
credible that any French government, however notorious for levity or 

stupidity, could spurn away such an ally. ; 
court of Vienna, however, did not r, The Austrian dip- 
lomatists propounded a new scheme of politics, which, it must be 

was not altogether without plausibility, The great 
to this theory, had long been under a delusion, 
looked on each other as natural enemies, while in truth they were 
natural allies, A suce ssion of cruel wars had devastated Europe, 
had thinned the population, had exhausted the public resources, had 
loaded governments with an immense burden of debt ; and when, af- 
ter two hundred years of murderous hostility or of hellow truce, the 
illustrious houses whose Lowe eee distracted the world sat down to 
count their gains, to what the real advan on either side 
amount? Simply to this, that they kept each other from thriving. 
Tt was not the 3 Ay France, it was not the Emperor, who had 
Mite oe of the Thirty Years’ War, of the War of the Grand 
the War of the Pragmatic Sanction. Those fruits have 
been  Teloosy Pp these tneipationae ben ae rank, bi gainn mie 
against jealow ignificance, dexterously aggrand 

themselves while pretending to serve the animosity of the great chivfs, 
of Christendom. While the lion and cae oer each other, 
the a) had run off into the jungle the prey. e real gainer 
} * War had been neither France nor Austria, but 
real gainer by the War of the Grand Alliance had 
been neither France nor Austria, but Savoy. The real gainer by the 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT. 69 


any of the other attendants are awake, but do not disturb them if 

they are s:ill sleeping, for, poor fellows, they are tired enough. But 

if you find Neuman (his favorite yiger) earrings say to him you be- 

ere the king wishes soon to rise. But mind, do not awaken any 
* one!” 

Although the news of Frederick’s death at such an advanced 
excited no very great astonishment, it nevertheless produced a consid- 
erable sensation throughout the whole of Europe. He left to his suc- 
cegsor a well-regulated State, containing a population of six millions 
of inhabitants ; a powerful, strictly organized army, and a treasu: 
well provided ; the greatest treasure, however, he left, was the recol- 
lection of his heroic and glorious acts, which in subsequent times has 
continued to operate upon his nation with all its awakening power 
and heart-stirring influence. ; 











2 LIFE OF BURNS. 


Besides the tuition of Mr, Murdoch, Burns received instructions 
from his father in writing and arithmetic. Under their joint care, 
he made rapid progress, and was remarkable for the ease with which 
he committed devotional poetry to memory. The following extract 
from his letter to Dr. Moore, in 1787, is interesting, from the light 
which it throws upon his progress as a scliolar, and on the fo’ 
of his character as a :—" At those years,” says he, ** 1 was by no 
meaus a fayorite with anybody, I was a good deal noted for a reten- 
tive memory, a stubborn, sturdy something in my disposition, and an 
enthusiastic idiot piety. I say idiot picty, because | was then but a 
child. ‘h it cost the schoolmaster some thrashings, I made an 
excollent scholar; and by the time I was ten or eleven years of age, L 
was 4 critic in substantives, verbs, and particles, In my infant vd ' 
boyish days, too, Towed much to an old woman who resided in the 


family, remarkable for her ignorance, credulity, and superstition. 
She ed, I sny , the pinned in the ¢onntry of tales and 
songs, conce’ devils, , fairies, beohwisies, Whee, 


spunkies, kelpies, elf les, dead-lights, wraiths, apparitions, can- 
te , giants, Gactaniel towers, aiuto and other tram ~ This 
tivated the latent seeds of ; but had so strong an upon 
my ao Samana ane this hour, . my nocturnal reer I some. 
times keep a -out in suspicions places; and though nobody 
ean be more ske} stl tha X ata 3 stinks Soar, yet it often takes an 
effort of egies to shake ee ae peak ‘The earliest com- 
position t Teco) taking pleasure in, was, Vision 
and a hymn of Addison’s, echantng: * Hino are thy Basins £5 Hi} 
Lordt" 1 ularly remember one half stanza, which was music 
to my boyish ear: 


A ale 


1 met with these pieces in Mason’s English Collection, one of 
school books. The first two books I ever read in private, and w 
a ote pleasure than any two books I ever read since, were, 

Life of Hannibat andThe of Sir William Wallace, Han- 
nibal gave my young ideas such a turn, that I used to strat in rap- 
tures ap and down after the recruiting drum and Deapi re. Reet Wes 
myself tall en to be a soldier ; while the story of Wallace poured 
n tide of Scottish prejudice into my veins, which will boil along there 
a a life shut in eternal rest.” 

Mr Murdoch's removal from Mount Oliphant deprived Burns of his 
instructions; but they were still continued by the father of the bard, 
aes hee rentpe. 2 lie was sent to school every alternate week 
for the im t of writing. In the mean while, he was 
busily em upon the operations of the farm, and, at the age of 
fifteen, was considered as the principal laborer upon it. About a year 
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LIFE OF BURNS. 11 
stances permitted, he would probably have done so; but ‘his exciso 
seed and without per eine own fons, prevented him. et 

ons were strong, an capacity of enjoyment correspon 

with them. "These continually precipitated nie into the variety of 
pleasure, where alone they could be gratified, and the reaction 
consequent upon such indulgences (for he possessed the finest dis- 
crimination between right and wrong) threw him into low spirits, to 
which also he was constitutionally lidble His mind, being thus 
never for any length of time in an equable tone, could scarcely pursue 
with vera regularity a work of any length His moral aberrations, 
as detailed by some of his biographers, have been exaggerated, as 
already noticed. This has been proved by the testimony of many 
witnesses from whose authority there can be no appeal ; for they had 
the best opportunities of judging. In fine, it may be doubted whether 
he has not, by his writings, exercised a greater power over the minds 
of men and the general system of life than has been exercised by 
any other modern poet. A complete edition of his works, in four 

es, 8vo., with alife, was published by Dr. Currie, of Liverpool, 
for the benefit of his family, to whom it realized a handsome sum, 
pice ie ire ach ery onenet beyond barca and ot 
excellent biographies of the ve a bli » partic 
that by Mr. Lockhart. as ® is 























































































































82 LIFE OF BURNS. 
seaus, which one never listens to with ranted, the 
comes into harbor with shrouds and tack! ner the Pilot 


therefore blameworthy ; for he has not eee apr giakl and all-power- 
ful ; but to know how blameworthy, tell us first whether his vo 
has been round the Globe, or only to Ramsgate and the Isle of 

With our readers in general, with men of right feling exywher, 
we are not required to plead for Burns, In pitying iration, he 
lies enshrined in all our hearts, in a far nobler Eben Sens than that 
one of marble ; neither will his Works, even as they are, Sei irpodetele awa: 
from the memory of man. While the ‘Shakspeares and 
on like mighty rivers through the country of Thought, beating fos 
of traffickers and assiduous pearl-fishers on their wa' were little 
Valclusa Fountain will also arrest our eye : for this also is of Nature's 
own and most cunning workmanship, bursts from the depths of the 
earth, with a full gus current, into the Highs. of day ; aig) often 
will the traveller Hunn sal to drink of its waters, and muse 
among its rocks and te ‘ 


















































































































































50 LIFE OF MAHOMET, 

vine book, the sum and accomplishment of all his revelations ; = dis, 
pute arese in the chamber, whether he should be allowed to super- 
sede the authority of the Koran ; and the prophet 


request was granted ; and Mubomet fell. into the 
dissolution ; was reclined on the a hesitate 
tus helovstd of all his wives; me with rahe ie i 


icism alone could suggest a ray of hope and consolation. ** How can 
he be dead, our witness, our intercessor, our mediator wi! A 


4 
= 


Roganteds Omar, 
ened to strike the heads of the infidels who should dare to affirm 
that the prophet wasno more, The tumalt was appeased by the 
weight and moderation of Abubeker. “Is it Mahomet,” said he to 
Omar and the multitude, ‘or the God of Mahomet, whom you wor- 
ship? The God of Mahomet liveth forever ; but the apostle was a 
mortal like ourselves, und according to his own prediction, he has 
perienced the common fate of mortality.” * He was piously interred 
: Wlak.... 
‘s ability to write. There is he 
payee 40 ae ythich pekade toy yim gay ewe thier hie : 
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LIFE OF MAHOMET C) 


tribes were united in faith and obedience, and the valor which had 
been idly spent in domestic quarrels was vigorously directed against 
a foreign enemy. Had the impulse been less powerful, Arabia, free 
at home and formidable abroad, might have flourished under a suc- 
ceasion of her native monarchs. Her sovereignty was lost by the ex- 
tent and rapidity of conquest. The colonies of the nation were scat- 
tered over the East and West, and their blood was mingled with the 
blood of their converts and captives. After the reign of three caliphs 
the throne was transported from Medina to the valley of Damascus 
and the banks of the igre ; the holy cities were violated by impious 
war; Arabia was ruled by the rod of a subject, perhaps a stranger ; 
and the Bedoweens of the desert, awakening from their dream of 
dominion, resumed their old and solitary independence 
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42, JOAN OF ARQ © 
Seed meelans Reinjer tlie showbieysot these propositions, ie ars 


terof Ronen, likewise consn)ted, was in no haste to 
cision and to’ give the vi to the man it detested and 
having for its archbi chose to wait for the. om foo ane 


University of Paris, which’ had been applied to on the su 
cong hens dionks what aki reply would be; suadialivoan aatiedent 
is, the Laaierae and scholastic party, could not be favorable to 


He wrote to the Bishop of Beauvais that he considered 
ped sr pated * because she was without t 


2 
Hi 
3 


quired by St. Gregory—virtue and ly and that her assertions, 
thy emt that tho on revoke them, she must. 
nevertheless be held in strict ) dows 

Tt was a st Spestacks to. son thane ans, these doctors, 


laboring with all their might to ruin the very fuith which was the, 

foundation of thelr doctrine, and which constituted the religious pees 

ciples of the middle age in belief in revelations ;, ia the 

tervention of rnatural . . . They might have 

doubts as to the intervention anes? but tae bait inthe devi 

agencies was implicit. 

And was not ties: t question whether internal 1 

ought to be hushed, ‘to disavow themselves to the Church's 

ding, was not this Nemtieapapioeal debated in the outer 

pa on iene fey inner world, in the soul of her who 
believed in sgh i vo sncany a Was not 


and 
this battle of faith £ ail os 


By cae dake che enorme her res to submit herself to the 
Seindng thas na cogeaded fish he kn wisige se aut thority of 

t as she OW) au of 

the Po: bishops, a Fine Dl rare mn 


areas she could. own no other Rage apne te palo *to bet 


sides dhs dodge Of heaves and of earth.” 
care has been taken to throw these things into 

and to conceal this, the human side, in a who has been 

painted as All divine, her fluctuations are visible, and it is wrong i 

a syns with {reg misled her so as to make her 


on those q he wus very subtle,” one 
weleierend” rayne Fete ob aati subtlety.” ae 
tribute to these internal struggles the sickness which pore 


and which brought her to the Reine of death ; nor did she reeover, 

she herself informs us, until t that the angel Michael,. 

Pa Ney apres Lad and gave place to Gabriel, the 
ne love 


vi 
ange tal a Bs Seale weeks Her temptation began, no doubt, 
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+ gg Mgcsan og ; Chilo, proosed to het team ae 
> it roposed to he ‘submit 
Bae Tis Lise ot Lis Saaioearht pereeer ak aanom - 
dulcnok ghecin to ths aan: * As to this," she said, “I depend on 


the King of heaven and earth.” She did net this 
fine, ee tore, a On God and the Pope."—* Well, the will 
Gee Fen te, a ace wl be fe of fire, both soul and body. 
‘ou will not do what we tell you until you suffer and shal.” 


for and she was told that the torture was ready. . . . But the 
mancavre failed, On the contrary, it was found that she had resumed. 
and more than all her courage. Raised up after temptation, she 
seemed to have mounted a step nearer the source of grace. “ 
angel Gabriel,” she said, “ has appeared tostrengthen me ; it was he, 
my saints have me so. . . . God has been ever 
master in what I have done; the devil has never had power Over nee 
Pe Though you should tear off my limbs and pluck my soul 
from my body, I would say nothing else.” The spirit was so visibly. 
manifested in her that her last adversary, the preacher Chatillon, was 
touched and became her defender, declaring that a trial su conducted 
seemed to him null. Cauchon, beside himself with rage, compelled 
him to silence 
_ The reply of the University arrived at last. The decision to which 
it came on the twelve articles was, that this girl was wholly the dey- 
entree impious th ‘regard to) her pereaty) ieee ee 
blood, &. was the opinion “ by the faculty of theology, 
of law was more moderate, declaring her to be d of 
nnishment, but with two reservations—Ist, in case she in 
non-submission ; 2d, if she were in her right senses, . 

At the same time, the University wrote to the Pope, to the cardi- 
nals, and to the i he England, landing the Bishop of Beauvais, 
and setting forth, “ that there seomed to it to have been great gravity 
observed, and a holy and just way of proceeding, which ought to be 
most satisf; to all.” " 

Armed with this response, some of the assessors were for burning 
her without further delay ; which would have been sufficient satisfac- 
tion for the doctors, whose authority she rejected, but not for 
English, who required a retraction that should defame (infaméat 

ries. They had recourse to anew admonition anda new 
Master Pierre Morice, which was attended by no better result. It 
in vain that he dwelt upon the authority of the University of 
“whieh is the light of all seience."—‘* h I should see the 
cutioner and the fire there,” she exclaimed, ‘though I were in 
fire, I could only say what I have said,” “ 

It was by this time the 28d of May, the day after Pentecost; Win 
chester remain no longer at Rouen, it behooved to make an 
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virtue of quickly-excited sympathies. And though she might take 
leasure in vain elegances and external refinements, she remained at 
ttom closer to nature. The Frenchman, even when vicious, pre- 
served, beyond the man of every other nation, good sense and good- 
ness of heart. . . . 

May new France never forget the saying of old France: ‘‘ Great 
hearts alone understand how much glory there is in being good!” To 
be and to keep so, amidst the injuries of man and the severity of 
Providence, is not the gift of a happy nature alone, but it is strength 
and heroism. . . . To preserve sweetness and benevolence in the 
midst of so many bitter disputes, to pass through a life’s experiences 
without suffering them to touch this internal treasure—is divine. 
They who persevere, and so go on to the end, are the true elect. And 
though they may even at times have stumbled in the difficult path of 
the world, amidst their falls, their weaknesses and their infancies, 
they will not the less remain children of God ! 

























































































































































































70 ; LIFE OF AANNIBAL 


their present consumption, Wannibal would seen 
order that supplies should be seat to Wiens. Anes i 


Samnite and Lucaninn allies, before their, 
off by the presence of the Roman armies. 

Hannibal was still near Tarentum, whether 
or the citadel, _ doubiful chronology of this al 
‘is to decide. He ordered Hanno, with the arey. of Bruttiun 
move forward into Samnium ; a most delicate 




















consuls were with iheir armies at Horses 


nia itself, in’ tho avery Sia of Hanno’s march Soe “Nerc vith 
two legions more 1 bree ys ake ie ee 
army Titian glee team 


lapibis moktoh seane to take its place were to be marched 
coast of Picenum, and perhaps had hardly coved their 
The Lucanians themselves seem to have found em 
for Gracchus ; and Hanno moved with a rapidi frie: 
enemics were alike unprepared for. He arriy: safel : 
borhood of Beneventum, cncamped his army in A, r 
about three miles from the town, and di d to th 
ans that they should instantly send off ares cane md. he: 
burden in their city, to carry home the corn w ie <1) 
provide for them. The towns of the Claudine ; 
their magazines for the putpose, and forwarded Tiel ‘eorn to 
Hanno’s camp. Thus onal Crees ; but the melgeee a Ms 
ruined everything ; they had not carriages enough re 
Hanno was obliged to wait in his perilous situation, whe 
hour's delay was exposing him to destruction. Beneventurn was 
Heer —in other words, a strong Roman gurrison, watching al 
sear from thence information was wen to the consuls ; 
Bow and Fulvius with his army instantly set out, and 
m by night. hen Sarg, ae b the cit 
ineans of care were at length arriv and 
had been pressed into the service ; that Hanno’s camp was « ded 
with cattle and ages Ig and a mixed multitude of unarm 
and even of women children ; and that a vigorous 
win it with all its spoil ; the indefatigable geperal was abse 
ing the country for additional SDERUEAGS com, Fulvy 
, Beneventum a little before pa beak, and led his be 
‘Eauno’s position. Under all tlhe gh of not Sate 
point of ean resisted so vigorously va ug was he 
= ig off his men, vhae a biave Fetinign 
of his cohort over the enemy's wall, and eer 
Getta scaled the wall to recover it, His 
him ; and a Roman centurion then set the same examp 
followed with equa) alacrity. Then the Romans ‘broke pets chs 
on every side, even the wounded men siruggling oe ah ae 
that they might die within the enemy's ramparts. 
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18 PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Earl of Chatham,” 5 vols. 8vo; the Rev. Mr. Thackeray has illus 
trated the subject more accurately, as well us fully, in his “ History 
of the Earl of Chatham,” 2 vols. 4to. None of his own writings 
have been given to the world, except 1 small volume of letters to the 
son of his elder broiber, afterward Lord Camelford, published some 
youn ago by Lord Grenville ; and his ** Correspondence,” in 4 vols. 
vo, 1 . The ** Correspondence” illustrates very fully his life* 
and character, and furnishes valuable materials for the political his. 
tory of his time. His wife, who died in 1808, bore him three sons 
two daughters. The second son, the subject of the next article, 
poe 8 political fame capable of rivalling that of his illustrious 
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MARY STUART, QUEEN OF scoTs. 31 


ae gs ae conducted his voluntary captive to the castle of 
Dunbar, of which be was governor, as warden of the borders. 
There she passed with him eight days, as if suffering violence, and 
returned on the Sth of May with him to Edinburgh, ‘‘resigned,”’ she 
said, “ to marry with her consent him who had disposed of her by 
force."’ This comedy deceived no one, but saved Mary from the 
«pen accusation of espousing from choice the assassin of her hus- 


Bothwell, besides the blood which stained his hands, had three 
other wives living. By gold or threats he rid himself of two, and he 
divorced the third, Lady Gordon, sister of the Earl of Bony: In 
order to secure this divorce, he consented to be found guilty of 
adultery. The verses written by Mary at this period and addressed 
to Bothwell prove the jealousy with Which she regarded this repudi- 
ated but atl loved wife. 

Ses paroles fardées, 
< pleurs ses remplis d‘affection 
sce haute et lamentation, 
Ont tant que par vons cont gardées 
Aces ts encor foy vous donnez 
Ausel l'aymes et croyes plus quemoy. 


Vous Ia croyez. las! trop je 'upperceoy, 
Et vous doubters de ma terme, constance, 
mon seul bien et ma seule esplrauce, 

: pi vo08 als Gamticer de mn oy, 
Vous m'eatimes légére que je voy, 
Et n‘avez en moi nulle assureavce, 
Et soupceonnez mon coeur suns apparonce 
Vous tA trop grand tort de moy, 
Vous fgnores l'amour que je vous porto, 
Vous sou nex quanitre amour me transporte, 
‘Vous est mes paroles du yent, 
Vous depeignes decire elas ! mon cvur 
‘Vous SN ee ferme sans jugement, 
Et tout augmente mon ardeur, 
Non amour‘croist, et plus on plas croistra, 
Tantquevivry.” . .« » ~ tact} 
painted words, complaints, and 

Her ie ig her lend iaments, her fears, 
Tho! cigned, » evel 
Are Cherished ett within thy heart” 

all she writes full faith vest, 
In. her love more than mino thou liveat. 
Bull, still thou trnstost her too well, I see, 


And doubted ay, firm constancy. 
Eee hope! My eolitary bliss 
Tbet thee my truc faithfalness, 


Too lightly thon esteem’st my love, my pain, 
rile ADL ouapicten thon Gost weeny oxy beast, 
: ong my 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 9 


were only rare either returned from distant expe- 
‘dreaming of unknown lands, and unbeaten paths in the 
warchouse of erated sage a of ideas, 

Casts proter wi e imagination always fixed 
eas eothen or tue ona: His wife, the childand sis- 
ee | eae his Dictate While turning his globes 
. or dotting nah ebarts with islands and continents, his 


ained Tae seized by the immense void space in the middle 
Wantie. On that side, the earth seemed to want the counter- 





‘edntinent. The imaginations of navigators were excited 
coe and terrible rumors of shores indistinctly seen 
ee the Azores—ssid by some to be floating, and 
ppeiring at intervals in clear weather, but disap- 
1g to Pm vetite when any heim jlot endeavored to 
= hi ct a are ian traveller, Marco Polo, then regarded as 
ron ea aud whose veracity time has. since shown, re- 
to est the wonders of the deserts, the states, and the civ- 
lization ere which was then supposed to extend to the Jongi- 
jes in reality occupied by the Americas, Columbus hitiself ex- 
ed to find, on the other side of the Atlantic, those countries of 
i 4, ancl myrrh froin which Solomon drew his wealth—the 
2 Bible, since veiled by the clouds of distance and 
it Was nota new continent, but a Jost continent that he 
‘nt eg it of a falschoort was leading him to truth, 
| founded on Ptolemy and tie Arabian geogra- 
ince hep Rad ‘to suppose What the earth was a globe which it wus 
round, He consiJlered this globe less by some 
Nery than it really is, Te therefore concluded that 
of seu to be before reaching these unknown coun- 
Aue Jess v ro navigators usually thought. ‘The exist- 
lands seemed to be confirmed by the singular testimony 
$ Who had sailed the farthest beyond the Azores, Some 
on the waves, branches of trees unknown in the 
ae iuces of wood carved, bat not with stecl tools ; ha 
as canoes of a singh e log. capable of varrying eigh uly 
otic reeds ; ot tinge n, had seen corpses 
reo ored men, whose features did not at all abt 
} western Europe, of Asia, or of Africa. 
hese indications, floating from time to time in the ocean, after 
aces with the vague instinct which always precedes 
ove! vel as the shadow goes before onc who has the sun at his 
back, appeared as marvels to the ignorant, but were regurded by 
Columbus as proofs that other lands existed beyond those engraved 
on their maps of the world. He was, however, eon- 
these lands were only the prolongation of Asia, which 
vn Cees sbesade than # third of the cireurference of the 
erence being Lhe unknown to PWiiasoyhers os 








































































CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 20 


carms of fortune. Reproaches against the admiral were heard 
from ull quarters, It was now no longer for their fatigues and ditt. 
enlties that they accused him, but for their lives hopelessly ascriticed 
—their bread and water were beginning to fail ! 

Colambus, disconcerted by the immensity of this spree, of which 
he had hoped already to have reached the boundary, abandoned the 
ideal route he had traced upon the map, and followed for two days 
and nights the flight of the birds, heavenly pilots seemingly sent to 
him by Providence when human science waa beginning to fail. The 
instinct of these birds, he reasoned, would not direct them all 
toward once point in the horizon, if they did not see land there, But 
even the very birds seemed to the sailors to join with the expanse of 
ocean, and the treacherous stars to sport with their vexsely and their 
lives, At the end of the third day, the pllots going up the shrouds 
when the setting sun shows the most distant horizon, be noted Intoee whnaks 
into the same waves from whence he had risen in vain for no many 
mornings. They believed in the infinite expanse of waters, ‘The 
despair which depressed them changed to fury. Whut terme had 
ney now to keep with a chief who had deceived the Court of Mpain, 
and whose titles and authority, felts obtained from bjs aver. 
eigns, were about to perish with bim and his expectations? Would 
not following him farther innke them the accomplices of his guilt? 
Did the duty of obedience extend beyond the limits of the world ? 
Was there any other hope, if even that now remained, but to turn 
the heads of their ships ty Europe, and ty beat back against the winds 
that had favored the admiral, whom they would chain to the mast 
of his own vessel ax a mark for their dying curses, if they were lo 
die. or give him up to the vengeance of Spain. If they were ever per- 
Mitte) to see again the ports of their country 7 

These complains bel now tecome clamor, The wimind re. 
strained them try the calmucs: of bia conntenence. He remindtod the 
mutineers of the authority, nacrod ts a eubjot, with which their 
rovercign: had invests) fim. He called up Neeven itadf to dod 
between him and them. He Sinely-l wa he offered his Jife we the 
pledge of bie promisce , vat he eked then with the epirit of s 
prophet why sa bisuwif whet the vulgar only we Ubiyuyls bits, ‘9 
gus; for thre: daye tue unulelief, end (hein dteriuation put 

hk. He ewore a funy ut uoenery gath. tet if, in the Coun of 
the third dey, :aud war wt viewaie ou Ube boriza. be would yori ty 
their wishes apd suse for Wuevia: “Vis signs ot the egy corbowd f 
acontuent vt ies were ay b¥suse Us tur ida tibet. au lag 
Bing theo tue Gute fratu her maw Chom ie don Cori 
beiug able vo wlteic Go Uke Wena Gud iy tug a Lunt Wy de 
Tevedativg ut ist tutti by Musnays du Diater tae UC iy 
rilowed law: tue titer dave wud 03 why susp ui dud Bob yuu- 
fsb hiss fur uaevruy tes tuts 

Af sume: ui ti ms al das dt Judie locally Wa up Rene 


























































































































faster than ever as she was being ew 
all the way home. > 

In July, 1501, there came a cue 
d'Avatos, whose coming and going 
ression on the opening mind of Vit 

his was Frederick, the Inst of the A 
sone against him, and the 
sacked, Capun, and were advancing 
with his wife und children on the 
there till he left it, on the Oth of = 
Renerosity of the French king, 
corded, with him on the island, wher, 
his wife and children; and had the 
far as the brave condotticre chieftain 
the progress his danghter had made ji 
ing six years of the superintendence @ 

hen there came occasionally ever 

Duchessa di Francavilla from her reti 
strongly contrasted scene of Naples; s 
Opportunities of showing her young pr 
guy world of the brilliant and alway 
Slatice, was the entry of Ferdinand of 
ber Ist, 1504, Tho'sama nannla t= 















































VITTORIA COLOSN A. 31 


notorious, ie pope et bes comenencrs, Sopeceely Giberti, bishop of 
Verona, and Morone, chancellor and prime minister of the Dake of 
Milan, thought that it might not be impossible to induce him to turn 
traitor to Charles, and make use of the army under bis command to 
crush once and forever the Spanish power in Italy. The prime 
mover aod agent in this conspiracy was Morone, who had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the profoundest and most far-sizhted statesmen 
of his day. Guicciardini* has recorded that he (the historian) had 
often heard Morone declare that there did not exist a worse or more 
faithless man in all Italy than Pescara. The conspiring chancellor, 
therefore, being empowered by the pope to promise the malcontent 

eral the throne of Naples as the price of his treason, thought that 
Eo might well venture to make the propvsal. 

Peacara received his overtures favorably, saving that, (f he could be 
satisfied that what was proposed to hitn could be done without injury to 
his , be would willingly undertake it. and accept the reward 
offered to him.¢ Upon this reply being communicated to the 
a couple of cardinals forthwith wrote to the Marchese, assuring him 
that the treason required of him was, ‘* according to the dispositions 
and ordinances of the laws, civil as well as canon,’’ } perfectly con. 
sistent with the nicest honor. Meanwhile, however, it chanced that 
one Messer Gismondo Santi, who had been sent by the conspirator 
with letters on the subject into France or Switzerland, waa mun 
dered for the purpose of robbery by an innkeeper with whom he 
lodged at Bergamo, and was buried under the stuitcase, ax wan din 
eovered some years afterward. And as no tidings were heant of 
this messenger, all engaged io the plot, and Pescara among them, 

that he had been waylaid for the sako of lia digpatchos, 

that thus all was probably made known to Charles, Theruyan 
Pescara immediately wrote to the emperor, revealing the whale can. 
spiracy, and declaring that he had given car to theit propasala wily 
for the purpose of obtaining full information of tho conapiaton’ 


Such is the version of the story given by Varehl, protubly the 
most trustworthy of all the numerous contemporary histurians. lis 
adds, ‘It is not unknown to me that many aay, add perhaps think, 
that the Marchese, acting loyally from the beginning. bad all abayy 
given the emperor true informaticn of every thiv ; all whieh |, tar 
my part, knowing nothing further than what] have aah, will nes 
undertake to deny. It would indeed be agreeable to me to believe 
that it was so. rather than that the charactyr of 20 great a soblicr 
should be stained with so foul a blot. Though indeed b know not 
what sort of loyalty or sincerity that may be, which consiata in hav. 
ing deceived and betrayed by vile trickery and fraud a pope, who, if 





© Yet. Ital.. lib. xvi. cap. 4. 
¢ Varchi, Storia Fiorentina, vol. i. p. 68, cdit. Fircnac, 1863. $ Varebi, p. a& 
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wall morally and noble 
the unspiritual, 
“tly, held: the 


cither school 
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wis religious condition anid 
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nding before God were lacked 

ve Charch liave on him’ [tis 
of spiritual tyranny that no doe- 
it of which a layman may tell a 
. the pri y form upon the 
cossurance of acceptation be fale God, 
hire dnserutable to the pric Onew 
it udation Of coclesia-tical ds sGaliiatid is 
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: good this fiat fundamental pretension, 
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VITTORIA COLONNA. CT 


days the members of a family in their fortunes and reverses, that 
Vittoria quitted Rome, probably toward the end of 1540, and retired 
to Orvieto. But the loss of their brightest ornament was a misfor- 
tune which the highest circles of Roman society could not submit to 
patiently. Many of the most intluential personages at Paul Ill ’s 
court visited the celebrated exile at Orvicto, and succeeded cre lov 

in obtaining her return to Rome after a very short absence.* Ant 
we accordingly find her again in the Eternal City in the August of 
1541. 

There is a Jetter written by Luca Contile,t the Sienese historian, 
dramatist and poet, in which he speaks of 8 visit he had paid to Vit- 
toria in Rome in that month. She asked him, he writes, for news 
of Fra Bernardino (Ochino), and on his replying that he had left be- 
hind him at Milan the highest reputation for virtue and holiness, she 
answered, ‘‘ God grant that he so persevere !" 

On this passage of Luca Contile’s letter, Visconti and others have 
built a long argument in proof of Vittoria’s orthodoxy. It is quite 
clear, they say, that she already suspected and Iamented Ochino's 
progress toward heresy, and thus indicates her own aversion to 
aught that might lead to separation from the Church of Rome. It 
would be difficult, however, to show that the simple phrase in ques- 
tion had necessarily any such meaning. But any dispute on this 

oint is altogether nugatory ; for it may be at once admitted that 
ittoria did not quit, and in all probability would not under any cir- 
cumstances have quitted, the communion of the Church. And if 
this is all that her Romanist biographers wish to maintain, they un- 
questionably are correct in their statemeots. She acted in this re- 
spect in conformity with the conduct of the majority of those eminent 
men whose disciple and friend she was during so many years. Aad 
the final extinction of the reformatory movement in Italy was in- 
great measure due precisely to the fact, that conformity to Romo 
was dearer to most Italian minds than the independent assertion of 
their own opinions, It may be freely granted, that there is every 
reason to suppose that it would have been so to Vittoria, hud she not 
been so fortunate as to die before her peculiar tenets were so defini- 
tively condemned as to make it necessary for her to choose between 
* abandoning them or abandoning Rome. But surely all the interest 
which belongs to the question of her religious opinions consists in 
the fact that she, like the majority of the best minds of her country 
and age, assuredly held dcctrines which Rome discovered and de- 
clared to be incompatible with her creed. 

A more agreeable record of Vitturia’s presence in Rome at this 
time, and an interesting glimpse of the manner in which many of her 
hours were passcd, is to be found in the papers left by one Fran. 
cesco d'Olanda,t a Portuguese painter, who was then in the Eternal 





® Visconti, p.cxxvii. + Contile, Lettere. p. 19; Venice, 1544 t Notes 









































